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Order of the Day Issued on May 23, 1944 by General Wladyslaw 


Anders, Commander of the 


s (N OLDIERS! The battle which we 

fought with the help of God and 
which has ended victoriously with the 
capture of Monte Cassino and the Mon- 


astery is our first revenge 
against the Germans. 


“On the ruins of the 
fortress of Monte Cassino 
proudly waves the flag of 
Poland — over that for- 
tress which the Germans 
called unconquerable. I 
have ordered the British 
flag to be flown beside 
our flag as a sign of the 
heroic effort of the whole 


Eighth Army. 
“The Polish Corps’ 


battles for Monte Cassino 
will go down in history. 
Twenty-two days without 
interruption, under the 
most difficult conditions 
and fierce fire — seven 
days of violent fighting 
for the German fortifica- 
That is the most 
heroic proof of the will, 


tions. 


strength, and spirit of sacrifice of our 
soldiers. There are not many to equal 
them, not only in this war but in the 


history of the world. 


ON PHANTOM RIDGE 


Phantom Ridge rises northwest of 
Cassino across the valley of death from 
Monastery Hill. When evening comes 
wraiths of mist trail over it and the 
country people whisper that it is 
haunted. It is haunted now. Thousands 
of inveterate enemies, Poles and Ger- 
mans, lie at peace on its slopes. They 
will have a long rest there, after a 
fierce struggle. 

From Phantom Ridge one can see 
both the Via Casilina, down which the 
Eighth Army is pursuing the enemy, 
and Monastery Hill, which blocked the 
way so long. When the Poles at ter- 
rible cost took the shattered abbey 
their red-and-white flag went flutter- 
ing up the tower while a single bugler 
sounded the Hejnal, an old cail ending 
on a strange and mournful note. In 
the thirteenth century the Hejnal sum- 
moned the townsfolk of Cracow to the 
walls to save Europe by repelling a 
| Tartar horde. The call ended when an 
arrow pierced the trumpeter’s throat. 
So it ends today, on the same broken 
note. But the .Tartars were driven 
back, never to return. Ever since, the 
Hejnal has reminded the Poles of their 
ancient victory. 

If anything could stir the dead on 
Phantom Ridge it would be that flag 
fluttering across the valley and the 
grieving of the lonely bugle. It may be 
that they hear more and see farther | 
than the living. Perhaps they hear al- 
ready the confused rumbling of enemy 
armies fleeing, not along the Via Casi- 
lina, but down the last roads to Berlin. 
Perhaps they see the Allied flags flut- 
tering above the German capital while 
the echoes of a final Hejnal tell the 
people everywhere the peace is won 
and the world saved. We must wait 
while the Book of Fate is written. For 
i them it may lie open. 


From The New York Times, May 27, 1944. 


appreciation 


Poland.” 


Polish Second Corps in Italy 


“Our victory was achieved by a com- 
mon effort and cooperation of our in- 
fantry divisions, tank units, artillery, 
engineers and liaison, as well as all other 


weapons and units in our 
corps which took part in 
the battle. 


“I am most grateful to 
our British and American 
allies, whose artillery and 
air force cooperated so 


efficiently. 
“The whole Polish 


nation is proud of you, 
soldiers. All Polish hearts, 
the whole world over, are 
beating today with joy, 
every Pole paying hom- 
age to our heroes, whose 
souls stand today before 
the Highest Judge and 
whose mortal remains 
will rest forever in the 
Polish Cemetery near the 
Cassino Monastery. 


“I express my highest 


to all soldiers, to all 


ranks, for their heroism and untiring 
efforts in this battle for the glory of 


“Nothing can surpass the bravery of our Polish allies in Italy, on the sea and in the air, 
and in the heroic resistance of the underground movement to the Germans.” 


—Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
addressing the House of Commons, May 24, 1944 


German Crimes Against Children In Poland 


In the summer of 1943 the Social Welfare Office of the 
Polish Underground State prepared a report on the condi- 
tion of children in Poland under German occupation, which 
reached the Polish Ministry of the Interior in London in 
December 1943 and has since been communicated to all Allied 
and Neutral Governments, It is a heart breaking document, 
and the restraint with which it is written further highlights 
the great tragedy of Polish children. Reprinted below are 
excerpts from this underground report on Polish children 
under German rule. Readers who would like to secure the 
full report in pamphlet form, may write to “Polish Facts 
and Figures,” Polish Government Information Center, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22. 


HE Germans are waging war against Polish children 
without mercy or concern for moral law or human 
feelings. 

For the first time on record they are using food control 
deliberately to starve Polish children, That the rationing 
system introduced in the Government General (as Central 
and South-Eastern Poland is called by the Germans) by the 
German authorities was totally inadequate has long been a 
matter of common knowledge, but the world is not yet 
familiar with the terrible food deficiency of Polish children 
and youth. The injustice of this rationing system lies in the 
fact that the Germans—who are rationed as well—are given 
€ven more than is necessary for normal and healthy existence, 
While the Poles receive only a small portion of essential food. 
reduced to a minimum or even completely withdrawn in 
periods of scarcity, as in the last weeks before every new 
harvest. 

Thus, as far as the number of calories contained in the 
rations is concerned, for children up to 3 years of age, it is 
only one-third, and for children above that age only one- 
fourth of the amount of calories contained in the food rations 
of German children. The same applies to the percentage of 
albumen in rations issued to Polish and German children 
respectively. 

On the other hand, the figures concerning fats are simply 
incredible: the amount allowed to the Polish child is barely 
1 16th of what the German child receives in the under-three- 
age group, while Polish children between 3 and 10 and those 
above ten receive only 120th of the amount issued to the 
German child. 

Not only is the Polish child’s ration so much smaller than 
the Germans, but it has to last longer: 30-31 days as 
against 28. 

The complete lack of vitamins in the rations is especially 
injurious to Polish children. Little Germans get a generous 
Share of vitamins, and an ample supply of fruit, such as 
Oranges, lemons and fruit juices, even in winter. 

Starvation of Polish children inevitably brought about a 
Weakening of their physical resistance, a susceptibility to 
infectious disease and a terrifying death-rate. 


Martyrdom of Polish Children by E. Kanarek. 


When the children were being taken into the summer 
camps. medical examination in 1942 revealed that an enor- 
mous percentage of them had lung trouble and weak hearts. 
In 1943 their health was even worse. Medical examinations 
in one welfare center showed that in a group of 964 school 
children 287 had high temperatures between 100.6-101.2° F., 
456 had temperatures between 98.8-100.4° F., and 221 had 
normal temperature, but showed marked signs of physical 
exhaustion. 

In a group of small children, under school-age, out of the 
total of 475 examined 179 had high temperatures between 
100.6-101.2° F.. 222 had temperatures between 98.8-100.4° 


(Please turn to page 14) 


POLISH UNDERGROUND PRS ON POMORZE 


When the Germans attacked Poland in September 1939, 
they declared that the Polish province of Pomorse (Pomera- 
nia) was age-old German land. Despite the fact that even 
Bismarcks brutal germanizing campaign in the 19th century 
had failed to turn the Poles of Pomorse into Germans, they 
again tried to destroy this stronghold of Polish culture by 
mass murder, deportation and colonisation of the region with 
German nationals. But no amount of persecution of intellec- 
tuals or “re-education” of young people can alter the fact 
that Pomorse always was and is Polish. To combat German 
anti-Polish propaganda the Polish Underground publishes 
a monthly supplement to the “Rsecspospolita Polska” (The 
Polish Republic), called the “Western Provinces of the Po- 
lish Republic,” in which the truth about the provinces is told 
In the December 1943 number of this supplement appeared 
the following article on Poland's maritime province: 


HE average Pole hardly ever stops to think that 

through Jozef Wybicki, Pomorze gave Poland her na- 

tional anthem. If one remembers that Poznania cradled 
our State, that Silesia gave it the White Eagle from the coat- 
of-arms of Henryk the Bearded, still visible on his tomb in 
Breslau Cathedral—it is not hard to see their symbolism, 
It is eloquent proof that these three Western provinces, an 
area of constant strife with the enemy. constitute not the 
frmge of our Country. but its basic core. Like a magnificent 
trophy, each of them gave Poland that which it valued most 
from its own bloody war experiences, leaving an indelible 
mipress upon our character and our destiny, 

Poznania, Silesia, Pomorze, by their spiritual content 
which has nourished entire Polish generations, live in us. are 
part of our blood. We must bear these things in mind when 
we appraise the culture of our Western provinces, 

Except Poznania (up to the time of the partitions) little 
in their past was favorable to peaceful creative work. Save 
for brief and rare moments, it Was not given to them to 
bring mto Polish culture values corresponding to their innate 
possibilities. Although the constant struggle for existence 
deprived their work and life of an independent culture, yet 
their achievements must be weighed in the light of the diff- 
culties under which they labored. 

In the halance sheet of Pomorze’s culture, most important 
is the name of a man from Torun—Copernicus. For although 


Castle on the Vistula in Gniew, Pomorze. 
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ZIEMIE ZACHODNIE RZECZ¥PGSPC! ITF) 


congo Comedie. że trzy te ziemie zachadnie, rotach cial niehieskich’. Nic przeto dziw- 
betae ciagla strefg zmagan z wrogiem, bv- nego, że nna pomorskiej ziemi zawsze byl 
najmniej nie stanowia peryfery] nnszei Oj- FÞardzo żywy kuh Astronoma. 

czyzny. deez wj zon tundamentalny. Koz- W epore Kopernika weale juz bujny bet 
da z nich dalu Otezyéni rve7 nnicennief roch umvstowy w Prusiech Królewskich, 
sze, jaką wyniosts z Pessi wlasnych ink nazywana Pomorze az do rozbiorów. 
doświudczen  wojennyrh niby wspaniałe W ciagu 16-tego siidecin wyszedl ‘tutaj 
troleum, darem swym wyciskajge pietno nie- é druku liczny szeres dziel, a abok tegn 
zatarie na naszym charakterze j naszym  ě szereg uczonycl Pomorzan zdcbvwu slawe 
przeznaczeniu, 

Wielkopolskn, Slask i Pomorze EZOZ Swan 
duchowa tresé, którą karmią sie cate pokole- 
nia polskie, zvij w nas, sa w naszej krwi 
obojetnie, czy sobie ta Uprzviomniamy, y Uniwersytom JagieHon- 
czy me. Skivga, pbsnieiscy biskup chelmifski i war- 

Rzeczy to należy mieć nn uwadze, gdy sie inii ski, wytrawny dvplomata i wybitay 
oreniu dorohek kulturalny Ziem Zachodnich. porta polska-inciùski. 


który stanowil jedna 
sk humanizmu na Pomo- 
dl przede wszystkim Jan 


Ludzkose jest tak urządzona. že pod bodai wolnosc kladzie życie ludzkie 
t bierze krew ludzką, ktora jest naplepszym tej budowli spoidlem. 


Zle byloby., edyby Polska wenosza budowe suego maimmerielwcpo bytu 


wia ludzkicso 1 gdubysmy poskupili jej swojej krwi. 
Jozef Pilsudski. 
me r eer era 


zawahala we paren 


Za wyjatkiem Wielkopolski (da rozbiorów) Jesi rzecza interesujaca, Ze oba wielkie 
nie mialy one w przeszlosci swej wartn~ miasta Pus Królewskich, Gdańsk i Toruń 
ków odpowiednich dla spokojne| pracy reaparzely w opóle swa Produkcje wydaw- 
tworezej, Nie bylo im dane poza bardzo nic a pracami polskimi. Pierwszy bowiem 
krótkimi i nielicznymi momentami wnieść do dro. danski stanowi Agenda” kościelna 
kultury ogálno-polskiej takich wartosci. któ- ulnžonn przæez kanonika wileńskiego Marvi- 
teby odpowiadaly ich istgtaym możliwo- na, wydana w r. 1499 w Gdañsku do użyi- 
setem wewnetrznym. Nieustanna walka o byt ku ever wileńskiej. Pierwszym zaś dru- 
odbiera ich pracy i życiu kulturalnemu chu- kiem torunskim jest również dzielo Pola- 
rakter Rieeaany, samoistny, podporządko- ku pisarza protestunckiewo, kuznodziei 
wuje je swoim prawom i wymogom. Jeśli mzy kosciele N. P. Marii w Foruniu, slyn- 
wier ich dorobek kulturalny nie jest impo- nero Prasma Glic neta, wydane w jez. la- 
nulacy, to przecież trzeba umieć wyezuč — ciiskim, preeciw sekcie nowochrzerchedw. 
i calg wage każdej povycji w tei dziedzinie 
zdobytej w warunkach ink surowych i nie- 
przyjaznych. 


Humanizm i reformacja d 


Relornmacja, ktorej glówna domeny b¥ta 
7 5 wowezas Pomorze wywolala duže ożywie- 
Pod znakiem Mikolaja Kopernika, nie mmyslow. Wielkkicro znaczenia dzieki 

W reiesnze Pol uralnych pozycyj Pomo- wey nahrat w drugiej polowie XVI wieku 
Tan nuiwaanicisze znaczenie posinda nazwi- Torun, Mary stal sie centrum uinyslowymn 
ska torunczyka, Mikaluia Kopernika. Ba choé polskiego — protestantyzmu. — Daialal tutaj 
genialnn jego umystawase vazkwithe w con- wspommany juz Glicaner, który był ztn- 
tralnym ognisku ówczesnej kultury pulskici,  knmiiym siylista ievvkowym į zasłużonvin 
lakim byl Kruków zv swą Wss hnica, ta pisarzem pedugogieznym. Z oficvn toruń- 
przecież minsto, w którym ujrzał pierws7v skich wyszedl wtedy szereg ważnych dzieł, 
raz firmament gwinddzisty i które dzieckn u liczba ich wynoszaca ev najmniej 120 dru- 
dostarczyło pierwszych preezyé i wrażeń, ów w tym stulwiu odznacza sie ogrom- 
nie musiała pozostać bez wplywu na kształ- ng przewaga druków w je polskim, 
tawanie sie potẹżargo ducha mion „O ob- podezus gdy niomicckich doliczyć sig moż- 


Article describing Pomorze in Underground publication “Western 
Provinces of the Polish Republic,” December, 1943. 


his vast mind matured in the great center of 
contemporary Polish culture—Cracow University 
—the city in which he first saw the sky and that 
gave his childhood its first impressions, was not 
without influence on the intellectual formation 
of the mighty author of De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium. No wonder that there was always a 
very lively cult of the Astronomer in Pomorze. 

In the time of Copernicus the intellectual move- 
ment in Pomorze was luxuriant. During the [6th 
century many works were printed here and a 
number of learned Pomeranians won fame beyond 
the borders of their province. Danzig became one 
of the main centers of humanism. From there 
came Jan Dantyszek, who studied at the Jagiello- 
man University and later became Bishop of 
Chelmno and Varmia, a consummate diplomat and 
Volish-Latin poet of great refinement. 

It is of interest that the two large cities of 
Pomorze, Danzig and Torun, began their printing 
activity by publishing Polish works. The first Dan- 
zig book was the church Agenda, drawn up by 
Canon Marcin of Wilno, published in 1499 in 
Danzig for the use of the Wilno diocese. The first 
Torun publication was also the work of a Pole—a 


Protestant writer and Uae in the Church of St. Mary in 
T famous Erazm Gliczner. i i i 
T Bick the Reformation, Torun acquired great eae i 
tance in the latter half of the 16th century. It Wane the i - 
tellectual center of Polish Protestantism. Here T 
fine stylist and educator. was active. Torun prints eh 
duced at least 120 important Polish works. The seco EM 
schools founded in Torun and Danzig during that P 
Were for several centuries an inspiring page in the uistory 
of education in Poland. The teachers were the first nies 
country to awaken a love for native things, ene = ae 
Organizing debates and arranging A. PO 1 
l7th century the level of a oor in these schools 
hi an in other parts of Poland. y p 
he Catholic i caused many Jesuit schools ay spring 
up in Pomorze. Considerable fame was won by the ae 
Seminary run by the Jesuits in Brunsberg, whose vi ae 
comprised representatives of all nations of Europe. ee 
Tatars. Other widely known Jesuit colleges, whose olis 
character made them a powerful cultural force in Pomorze. 
existed in Torun, Grudziadz and Chojnice. ~~ 
In the 18th century an important role was played by I an 
zig libraries and printshops, although the graphic arts A i 
then on the decline, and they threw on the domestic a foe 
eign markets many volumes on Polish subjects in atir 
making them widely accessible to non-Poles. Ba a 
de luxe editions of works by Aleksander =o a ae 
dro, Kojalowicz, and others, which because they aate 
tively inexpensive, played a momentous role in e Ty 
of books in Poland, similar indeed to that played by Amster 
dam printers in the popularization of cheap books. eens: 
There was great literary activity in Pomorze ape mE 
period. And although of their great number only a ees 
literary giants, all PE o for the history o 
Morze’s social and intellectual culture. 
“The period fence the partitions and 1830 was the worst 
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Jus Publicum Regni Poloni with portrait of Stanislaw-August, King of Poland, 


Danzig, 1765. 
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Hotel Modry Fartuch (Blue Apron), a landmark in Torun, 
Pomorze, since 1489. 


for Polish literature in Pomorze. Only a few 
Polish books appeared in Danzig and Grudziadz. 
But active in Danzig was a Polish patriot, Krzy- 
sztof Celestyn Mrongovius, grammarian and lessi- 
cographer, translator of Kant and the Greek 
classics. Torun, however, produced a great lin- 
guist and lover of the Polish language, Samuel 
Bogumil Linde, author of the epochal “Dictionary 
of the Polish Language,” and Fryderyk Skarbek, 
fine economist and novelist, dramatist and histo- 
rian, while Danzig contributed Gotfryd Ernest 
Grodek, outstanding philologist, Professor at 
Wilno University, and teacher of Adam Mickie- 
wicz. It is noteworthy that when the Polish lan- 
guage disappeared from all schools at that time, it 
remained part of the curriculum in the secondary 
schools of Chelmno and Danzig. How strong must 
have been the Polish character of both those 
cities, especially Danzig, if it managed to check 
the impetus of the grimmest anti-Polish policy 
of Prussian kings! 

In the middle of the fourth decade of the past 
century, the national rebirth in Pomorze brought 
about a renascence of Polish literature different 
in character but thoroughly popular, as in Silesia 
and to some extent in Poznania. This was accom- 
panied by an upsurge of periodic literature, Tep- 
resented by Sskolka Narodowa (The National 

(Please turn to page 6) 


POLISH UNDERGROUND PRESS ON POMORZE CULTURE 


(Continued from page 5) 
Little School), later Szkola Narodowa (The National 
School), and Biedacsek (The Poor Little Man)—all well 
edited and reflecting the teeming public life of the period. 
Educational libraries developed earlier than in other sections 
of Poland. 

Important service in the field of literature was rendered by 
the greatest public figure of the 19th century in Pomorze, 
deputy Ignacy Lyskowski, who after 
the decline of Szkola Narodowa, 
founded a new paper in Chelmno, 
Nadwislanin (The Vistula Dweller). 
Another well-deserving popular 
writer, Julian Preis (Sierp Polaczek), 
published the Biedacgek in Chelmza 
(not to be confused with the Chelmno 
Biedaczek), as well as a number of 
patriotic works. Later his Torun 
calendars won tremendous popular- 
ity. Philologist Stanislaw Weclewski 
published in Chelmno standard anno- 
tated editions of the Polish classics: 
Klonowicz’s Flis and Szymanowicz’s 
Sielanka. In their wake, the book- 
seller and bibliophile, Walenty Fialek, 
launched many folk volumes and col- 
lected Polish Pomeranian books. Here 
in 1859 appeared the first edition of 
Mickiewicz’s masterpiece Pan Ta- 
deusz to be published in Poland. At 
the same time an edition of Chopin’s 
collected works appeared in Staro- 

ard. 

After the Polish Uprising of 1863 
Chelmno yielded priority to Torun, 
where the first Polish daily in Po- 
morze, Gazeta Torunska, was started 
in 1867. Beautifully edited, its col- 
umns were the first to agitate for a 
Polish theatre in Poznan, Writers of 
such repute as J. I. Kraszewski, Teo- 
fil Lenartowicz, Paulina Wilkonska, 
Zygmunt Celichowski, Wojciech Ke- 
trzynski contributed. In addition, 
Torun published valuable yearbooks of the Economic Con- 
gresses and of the newly founded Scientific Society, histo- 
rical works, poems by Gustaw Zielinski, novels, and literary 
essays. 


@BRBOLA NADOBOWA, 


Pisme to workadzl raz co tydsici w Cawartch, 
Praedpiam cwiererorzne w Chetmoie i zewputgg Chelmna wynosi 12 Sgr G Fen, 
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donasci? Vk Woliy hedy michi tyle polkuh szkot co 
Newry. i pk Niemey będą  obewiszani 
Ivle sig tauctye po polsku ile Polary pa mie- 
macki wtrmzas dopiero sig pokaże, bia sig 
lepiri bedzie uczył. memieekir dzieci czy pol- 
shat Abysiny w Prusach zatbadnich dobijali 
ve o rowne prawa z Nemcami, doa lego nas 
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chopi z tak weihen zapatun paride sie do 
buciwa pobkuga  Wicnttes dziehowalnmy 
Pana Boga sa te lepsa tzasy, 0 iysiøhismiye 
zt to pawilonie sanuw, ty ieta beaterska 
nos wapickonpae wyda pwoee dha nooda 
poldicso Tert to dopiero wien zas nastapic 
meze, kindy iny wary-ty £ Usywighszy guili- 
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upewadina naprzód to, Ze w naszej prowincyi 
yest mg Palakow id Niemcow, bo nas tr 
yest prarszln 600000 Polakiw, i polem Je pod 


bariem pivskem jest jeszczn w Ksiestwie i Selg- | 


sku przeszla półtora nulanatiaszych braci Cay 
poriobna jest, ahy rzad pruski nie miał poz 
wol: rozwiat sẹ taradowosści pizeseło dwa 
milona Pulakow Tvika weimy się wszyscy 


Szkola Narodowa, a weekly published in Chelmno, Pomorze, Oct. 4, 1849. 
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OSTATNI ZAJAZD NA LITWIE. 


Historja szlachecka 
zr. 1811 i 1812, 


WE DWUNASTU KSIĘGACH, WIERSZEM, 


przez 


ADAMA MIOHIEWIOZA. 


TORUN, 1859. 


Nakladem i drukiem Ernesta Lambecka. 


The first edition of Pan Tadeusz by Adam Mickiewicz to 
appear in Poland was published in Torun in 1859. This 
Polish masterpiece was first printed in Paris in 1834. 


Simultaneously, 
there was created in 
Pelplin, since 1824 
capital of the Chelmno 
diocese, a publishing 
center for popular re- 
ligious literature. The 
newspaper Pielgrzym 


Florus Polonicus by J. Pastorius, 
Danzig, 1641. 


TOM PIERWSZY. 


(The Pilgrim) also printed historical 
novels in serial form. Here Father 
Kujot, author of the monumental 
History of Royal Prussia, long-time 
president of the Torun Scientific 
Society, attracted wide attention. 

The Polish press appeared also in 
other cities and towns of West Prus- 
sia, furnishing proof of the nation’s 
indomitability. mainly in Danzig and 
Grudziadz, where Witold Kulerski’s 
famous Gazeta Grudziadzka victori- 
ously opposed the network of local 
German papers. 

Cassubian literature was resurrected, thanks to the physi- 
cian Florian Ceynowa of Slawoszyn, who established rela- 
tions with the Slav world; Hieronim Derdowski, celebrated 
author of the facetious Cassubian epic poem O Panu Cser- 
linscim (About Mr. Czerlinsci) ; and finally the young Cassu- 
bian poets, Aleksander Majkowski and Jan Kaszowski. In 
reborn Poland Aleksander Majkowski continued active. A 
physician and great national leader from the days of the 
Versailles Treaty, he was for many years editor of Gryf, 
and in his declining years wrote a regional novel of Cassu- 
bian life, “The Life and Adventures of Remus.’ He gathered 
round him a group of warm admirers of Cassubian life. 

Finally there were other prominent Pomeranians, who 
unable to be active on a large scale, in their birthplaces. 
moved to other Polish communities. Thus in Poznania were 
active, among others, the archeologist Kazimierz Szulc and 
the linguist Franciszek Malinowski—initiators and founders 
of the Poznan Society of Friends of Science. In Galicia the 
philosopher Father Stefan Pawlicki achieved renown as Pro- 
fessor of the Jagiellonian University, as did the historian 
Bronislaw Debinski, later Professor of Poznan University. 

Many years ago the words “Poland has not yet perished, 
while still we live!” burst forth from the breast of a Pomera- 
nian, like a banner of intransigence and heroism. The whole 
nation caught them up, and made them immortal. Today the 
whole nation likewise stands behind Pomorze. 


ON A SECRET MISSION 


by CATHERINE ANDERSON 


waited for this moment? Am I glad? I don’t know. 
P For so many months I have trained for this. waited 
MMpatiently for the day when I should be ready to return to 
Foland. Poland! I am going Home. I shall see my beloved 
Wilno again. Maybe I shall see my Mother . . . no, that is 
not possible. I am returning home, not to be welcomed by 
Open arms, but in secret. Work by night. Work in danger. 
hat will be my homecoming. No triumphant return, just 
Creeping into my country. 

“20 hours, 10 more minutes to go. Have I got everything? 
Parachute, maps, dagger. Shall I be able to remember all 
those names and addresses? When the time comes shall I 
Temember all I have crammed into my head during these 
ast few months? The pass word. the code words, shall I 
Not forget them as I fly over the border of my country? 

“But I must not think too much. They told me to keep 
my head clear and only remember my instructions. I must 
Not start reminiscing. But I know I shall not be able to pre- 
vent my heart leaping as I fly over the border, it is what I 
have longed for, for so very long. 

“20 hours. This is the great moment. How large the air- 
Plane looks, and how ghostly in the dim light. The long 
Shadows from the wings seem to stretch into eternity. Maybe 
that is where I am now going: into eternity. 

“How cramped the inside of an airplane seems. This is to 
be my seat for the next 5 hours, so I may as well make my- 
self comfortable. 

“WE'RE OFF ... I’m on my way to Poland. Oh God, 
don’t let them shoot us down before we get there. I don’t 
Care what happens once we get there, but please, please let 
me see my country once more before I die. 

“That is England down there . . . for nearly 5 years Eng- 
land has been my adopted home. What agonies I have suf- 
fered whilst in that land. Those first days of utter loneliness 
—the strange language and people. They tried so hard to 
be kind, but it was difficult for them as well as for us. Those 
first months when terrible news came through of what was 
happening to our loved ones at home—that sunny day when 
the letter came from Janek telling me that Mother and Hanka 
had been ‘taken away’: somehow the sun did not seem to 
Shine any more that day. I could not tell the others about 
1t—they all had troubles of their own. I had to keep my 
sorrow to myself, there was no one to confide in. Mother 
would have understood what was in my heart, but then 
Mother was not there. It still does not seem possible that I 
shall never see her again. I know she is alive. She is not 
so very far from me now. I would give everything that I 
have, everything, just to see her again—just to tell her not 
to worry—to hold ona little longer because soon I, and the 
others, will be returning to her—and that her days of worry, 
Waiting, hunger and pain will soon be over for ever. 

“The White Cliffs of Dover.’ Good-bye, England! No. 
Au revoir, England. I shall be returning soon. I must re- 
turn. There will be other important jobs for me to do. I 
must return so that I shall be able to walk into Poland with 
my head high, and not steal in like a thief. 

“Au revoir England, Thank you for many things. Thank 
you for your sympathy and goodness, thank you for the help 
you have given us in reforming our armies. Thank you for 
keeping the fight going so that we have somewhere to train 
and someone with whom to go into battle. I owe you a lot, 
England: by your amazing courage and great efforts you 
gave back to me, and to my friends, our faith in the triumph 
of ‘Right over Might’! 

“They have been terrible years, but we have all learned 
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Polish paratrooper. 


something from them. And from you, England. We shall 
always remember your sense of humor and justice. Your 
young pilots with whom we went into the ‘Battle of Britain’ 
—grand lads and good friends. We shall always remember 
your Scottish hills and English valleys, your happy girls and 
trusting children . . . we are grateful to you, England, for 
so many memories. 

“T think you owe us a little too, England. In the quiet 
country side we have just flown over lie many of my friends, 
soldiers and pilots—and hidden forever in the deep sea be- 
neath us are the bodies of my sailor friends. We've helped 
our common cause to the best of our ability—we have not as 
many men as you, England, but every one that we have, has 
and will, sacrifice all for our cause. Au revoir, England! 
And, in case I don’t see you again, here is my last message 
to you: ‘Thank you—and stick by us to the end. Whatever 
conditions arise, whatever people say about us, remember, 
England, that we are your friends, and that this friendship 
must last through war and peace.’ 

“Enemy fighters! I am taking evasive action. 

“Germans . . . it seems a long time since I have seen the 
enemy. I hope the pilot will succeed in evading the fighters. 
It would be terrible to fail now when we are so near—so 
near home. But he is a good pilot, he has been in contact 
with the enemy more times than he can count. He was 
chosen for this job as he knows the country so well, he used 
to fly in Poland before the war. I wonder if he is thrilled 
too? As if he could read my thoughts, he is turning round 
and making the ‘V’ sign. Strange, this English sign in such 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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Fantasy in architecture by Stanislaw Noakowski. 


viewed as a series of intellectual and artistic currents 
which originated under the last King of Poland Stani- 
slaw-August. founder of a school of Polish art. Previously. 
Polish architecture had gone through periods of greater or 
lesser flowering. Nevertheless, it is easy to note a character- 
istic dualism in its history, a continual struggle between the 
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tendencies of foreign art- 
ists who tried to bring in- 
to Poland forms developed 
elsewhere and the tradi- 
tions of Polish builders 
who, little by little, sub- 
mitted to outside influ- 
ences. It was only toward 
the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and owing to the ef- 
forts of that great patron 
of the arts, King Stani- 
slaw-August, that a Polish 
conception crystallized in 
the field of architecture. 
\ Polish style of architec- 
ture was created which, 
although it shared certain 
traits with that of Louis 
NVI and showed an even 
greater affinity to Empire 
style, possessed features 
native to Poland. The 
artistic activity of the 
court of Stanislaw-August 
awakened in Poland a love 
for the most beautiful of 
the plastic arts. architec- 
ture. By assembling teams 
of architects and lovers of 
architecture. he placed 
Poland in the ranks of 
those nations that helped 
to determine the architec- 
tural expression of the 
19th century. 

_ In the 19th century Po- 
lish architecture passed 
through three separate 
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phases, marked off by political upheavals. 
These phases happen to coincide with the 
evolutionary stages of architecture in 
countries, especially 


Of particular significance to Poland 
was the early 19th century, which saw a 
continuation of the classic Stanislaw- 
August period. Modern Warsaw’s most 
beautiful statues, its pride and adornment 
date from this period. Polish architects 
revealed their remarkable skill in erecting 
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wise made for the devel- 
opment of Warsaw, thus 
setting an example in city 
planning. Unfortunately, 
these plans could be car- 
ried out only so long as 
the municipal authorities 
had a voice in the matter. 

The ill-fated Polish In- 
surrection of 1830 against 
Russia, marked a turning 
point in Polish architec- 
ture. The next thirty 
years, corresponding to 
the French period of 
Louis-Philippe, was an 
age of romanticism which, 
in Poland as in other 
countries, wrought dam- 
age by its subservience to 
“purism” and the strip- 
ping of baroque additions 
from medieval relics. The 
damage in Poland was rel- 
atively slight. In Cracow 
the old city walls with a 
number of fine city gates 
were torn down. 

Later in the 19th cen- 
tury, classicism which 
sought to discover and 
make permanent the per- 
fect values in architecture, 
gave ground before the 
cult of the past. Instead 
of turning back to the 
cradle of European cul- 
ture, to the ancient world, 
eyes were focussed on the 
past of the various nations. 


This was an understandable phenom- 
enon, linked with the general upsurge 
in national feeling that characterized 
post-Napoleonic Europe. The roman- 
tic epoch, full of worship for individ- 
uality, showed special sympathy for 
the art of the mystic Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless, in Western Europe the 
attitude toward architecture remained 
unchanged. 

But in Poland things took a some- 
what different course. The trend to- 
wards archaic forms of art had a 
special appeal in Poland because the 
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Church of the Redemptorist Fathers, Warsaw, 


country was then under the foreign 
yoke. Historical statues reminded the 
nation of its past freedom. Thus a 
return to old forms, a methodical pro- 
tection of remaining relics, were a 
beautiful day-dream. That is why all 
the more important architectural pro- 
jects of the period strike a romantic 
note. Students of the past, grouped 
around Cracow University, where a 
commission had been created for the 
study of the history of art, gathered 
evidence to show that despite the 
general trend to Western European 
art, Polish art and architecture had 
their own national tradition. 
Virtually the only center of cul- 
tural life in Poland then enjoying a 
semblance of political freedom, Cra- 
cow attracted scholars and artists, 
creators and art lovers. When it was 
pointed out that old Poland had been 
able to create its own artistic form, 
students began to search for mani- 
festations of this art where it had at- 
tained its most outstanding expres- 
sion and where foreign influences had 
(Please turn to page 10) 
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left little or no trace. As this could be none other than the 
Polish village. especially the foothills of the Carpathians 
known as Podhale. the artistic circles of Cracow enthusiasti- 
cally turned thither. 


Worship of the national past and of folk art gave rise to 
a fascinating artistic conglomeration in Cracow, not devoid 
of expressionism. At the head of this group stood a truly 
gifted personality: Stanislaw Wyspianski (1869-1907). A 
painter, pupil of the great Matejko, a dramatist, an architect, 
Wyspianski synthesized what had been achieved up to his 
time, and indicated to his followers the direction they should 
take. 


It is a sad fact, characteristic af a nation in bondage, that 
the most beautiful and important creative conceptions of con- 
temporary architecture remained on paper. This was the fate 
of Wyspianski’s sketches for the reconstruction of Wawel 
Hill in Cracow as a “Polish Acropolis”—sketches incompara- 
ble in their dignity and artistry. This was also the fate of the 
dreams on foreign soil of Stanislaw Noakowski (1863-1928) 
about his beloved Poland. 


Wyspianski’s successors had their feet firmly planted on 
the ground, They created not in accordance with their de- 
sires but in accordance with their possibilities. That is why 
the representatives of the Cracow school never attempted 
such bold plans as their master. But step by step, day by 
day, they achieved important results. It is to their credit 
that they resisted the passing art trends from abroad that 
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generally reached Poland when they were on the wane. Ap- 
praising coolly the folklore values of Polish art. they placed 
it so high that they won signal laurels at the Paris Exposition 
of Decorative Art. 1925 was a milestone in the history of 
this school. 

Side by side with Cracow, the Warsaw school of artists 
was making its influence felt. In the years of partition War- 
saw had lived under the heavy hand of the Tsars. But if the 
Poles had been persecuted culturally, they had been able to 
secure influential positions in commerce and industry, par- 
ticularly in the interior of the Russian Empire. Thus, there 
came into being a different attitude which broadened the 
minds of architects in Russian-held Poland. If we add to 
this a greater awareness of social problems in Russia and 
the Polish Congress Kingdom—a result of the growth of 
industrial centers there—in contrast with Austrian policy 
that granted a measure of political freedom but stifled Gali- 
cia’s economic development, we shall easily understand why 
Warsaw architects so eagerly established contact with radical 
groups of architects in Western Europe. 

From 1923, i.e., when the first wave of the most urgent 
construction needed to fit Warsaw for her new role as the 
capital of a modern state of some 35 million inhabitatnts had 
passed, the Warsaw Polytechnic became the center of a 
movement that placed social problems before artistic ones in 
the field of architecture. The results of this tendency were 
not slow in appearing. That Polish architects admirably com- 
bined artistic with practical and utilitarian features may be 

seen from the illustrations on these pages. 


Berek Joselewicz, Jewish Fighter For Polish Freedom 
by GABY A. DYNER-DYNOWSKA 


HEN Tadeusz 
W Kosciuszko 
swore allegi- 
ance to the Polish 
constitution on March 
24, 1794, he said: 
“When I defend my 
country, all its citizens 
—Jews, townsmen, 
clergy, etc.—are equal 
in my mind.” And in- 
deed, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Warsaw did 
take part in the Kos- 
ciuszko Insurrection. 
When the siege of 
Warsaw by the Rus- 
sians was lifted, and 
the Polish army was 
preparing to take the 
Berek Joselewicz volunteering his services to field, ize Jewish meu- 
General Dabrowski, Commander of the Polish bers of the capital S 
Legions in Italy, June 6, 1798. militia, Berek Josele- 
wicz and Jozef Aron- 
owicz, suggested the formation of a Jewish cavalry regiment. 
The regiment was quickly formed and although it could not 
he fully equipped and was staffed only by officers chosen hap- 
hazard by Berek, it fought in the trenches and in the city. 
Berek Joselewicz, the only Jew who signed the act of the 
insurrection, was born in Kretynga, a hamlet in Northeast- 
ern Poland. He spent his boyhood there, attending the local 
Jewish school with other Jewish boys. He started life as a 
horse-breaker for a Jewish horse dealer. Later he became 
an agent in the employ of the Bishop Massalski, of Wilno. 
In this capacity he visited Brussels and Paris, learned F rench 
and soon this provincial middleman acquired the polish of a 
gentleman. 
When the Four Year Diet was summoned to draft a new 
Constitution, Berek lived with his young wife, Ryfka, in 
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Death of Berek Joselewicz at Kock by Henryk Pillati. 


Berek Joselewicz by Wojciech Kossak. 


Praga, a suburb of Warsaw and was himself engaged in 
horse trading. Here in 1789 a son was born to him, followed 
by a daughter. 


In the legislative gazette for September 17, 1794, we read 
that the Jewish legion had been formed and Berek appointed 
its colonel. In his proclamation on the subject, Kosciuszko 
said : 

“Since it was driven from its native land, the 
Jewish nation, dispersed throughout the entire 
world, has never wished to have any part in 
those bloody scenes that cruel despots have 
organized on the world’s stage. Thinking other- 
wise than those who deemed it an honor to lay 
down their lives for the glory and debauchery 
of tyrants, it looked to its own peace; and so 
scorned and almost rejected from the ranks of 
human beings, it was held incapable of defending 
rights and property, and to exist only for the 
benefit of autocrats. But he who stops to reflect 
that it is a nation composed of people similar to 
ourselves, will surely think otherwise of it, and 
news of the valiant deeds of its ancestors will 
give hope and encouragement to our side.” 

Harking back to the past of Israel, Kosciuszko 
said that Jews loved freedom, and spoke of the 
bravery they showed on April 17 and 18, ending 
with the words: “The Jews flocked to arms, en- 
gaged the enemy bravely, and proved to the 
world that where the life of humanity is at stake, 
they do not seek to save their own.” 

Kosciuszko’s proclamation was followed on 
October 1, 1794 by that of Berek Joselewicz, 
who called on the Jews to take part in the fight 

(Please turn to page 15) 


POLAND’S FLAG FLIESOVER MONTE CASSINO 


cult sectors of this difficult front. 

There they fight one of the grim- 
mest phases of the Battle of Italy,” wrote 
a New York Times war correspondent. 
“The Germans facing them were the 
toughest of all the Germans in Italy— 
the First or Green Devil Parachute Di- 
vision—and to make the task harder the 
Germans were in the process of relieving 
units as the Poles opened the attack, 
which meant they encountered the enemy 
in double strength.” 


They fought in the almost impassable 
mountain sector north of Cassino and 
Monastery Hill, their ultimate objectives 
m the early stage of the attack, and they 
thrust westward along the old Via Casi- 
Jina—toward the Liri Valley, whose en- 
trance had been guarded by the strong- 
hold of Cassino. ‘ 


Poles moved tanks up those slopes, so 
rough that even caterpillar tractors had 
to follow hastily built roads. Casualties 
were heavy from the beginning, heavier 
than anywhere else on the Italian Front. 

The attack on Cassino began in the 
middle of May when Polish infantry storming from their 
winter position on Hill 445—Monte d’Onofrio—to the north 
of Monte Cassino, won Hills 569 and 593, 

_ Since this hill was considerably lower than the surround- 
ing German-held positions, the Poles were constantly raked 
by cross-fire from enemy artillery. Our troops carefully 
prepared to attack. On the night of May 16, they laid down 
a heavy artillery barrage, and the following morning Polish 
infantry advanced upon the enemy’s positions. Savage fight- 
ing continued throughout that day. Poles had to drive the 
Germans out of more than 30 pillboxes along the Albaneta 
Massif with bayonets and hand grenades. Once the enemy 
had been routed from this position, the way to the Abbey 
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Left to right: Gen. Anders, Commander of the Polish Corps; Gen. Juin, Commander of the French 
Corps; Gen. Kirkman, Commander of the British Corps—all on the Italian front. 


and town of Cassino lay clear. By the end of the day the 
two hills, four miles distant from the Abbey, were taken. 
Hill 593 had been the northern hinge of both of the enemy's 
major lines of defense, the Gustav and Hitler Lines, The 
Germans counterattacked fiercely several times in a vain 
attempt to retake it. During that one day, this hill changed 
hands seven times before the Poles finally held it. 

British troops, in the meantime, were backing up the 
attack of the Poles by mopping up German-held terrain 
lower down the ridge. Last winter along the slopes of this 
Massif, along the famous Phantom Ridge and along Hill 593 
thousands of allied soldiers had lost their lives in futile at- 
tacks on the strongly entrenched Germans. Polish soldiers 
who took Abbey Hill reported passing 
many unburied Allied dead. 

Once these key points fell, the way to 
the 1,600 foot high Abbey Hill was clear. 
At 10 a.m. on May 18th, the first Poles 
reached the shattered monastery and 
placed the red and white flag of Poland 
atop the only bit of wall still left standing. 

With Cassino in Allied hands, the road 
to Rome, over which their famous coun- 
tryman, General Dombrowski fought 147 
years ago, lay clear for the undaunted 
Poles. Each day now brings them closer 
to the homeland they were forced to leave 
almost five years ago. 


Early in May, the Polish Second Corps 
began secretly to replace British troops 
along the Cassino Front. Long columns 
of trucks moved all day up the precipitous 
mountain trails. Strict secrecy kept these 
movements unknown until the replacement 
was completed. 

Soldiers of the Polish Signal Corps laid 
wires through the high mountain peaks at 
night, climbing boulders with 100 pound 
cable drums on their backs. 

Soldiers of the Polish Artillery drew 
heavy guns over seemingly inaccessible 


terrain. Foreign officers visiting the eee : 
Corps remarked on the tenacity and stub- A aes 
bornness with which these Polish soldiers 
carried out every assignment. Thanks to 
them the Allies were able to concentrate = 
hitherto unparalleled firepower at this 
most crucial point of the front, where the 
break-through had to be made, Although 
numbers cannot now be revealed, there 
were more guns on that Cassino sector 
of the Italian Front than at El Alamein. 
All roads, mountains, hills, ravines and 
river banks were completely covered by 
Allied artillery which helped smash the 
two enemy defense lines. 

Polish commando units, operating all 
Winter behind enemy lines on the stale- 
mated front. also helped prepare the way 
for the successful break-through. In the 
early spring. a patrol of Poznan Lancers 
of the Polish Second Corps, carried out 
a successful operation against one of the 
German posts. liquidating it in a three- 
day hand-to-hand battle. These Lancers 
set out for the German outpost, only five 
miles distant. but fifteen at least by the 
tortuous mountain trails. They had to 

travel light, so that they could move 
swiftly and silently. 

Under cover of darkness, the Poles reached the mile-high 
mountainside post. A young lieutenant, two corporals and 
a lancer set out to reconnoiter. The slope was so steep that 
no sentry had been posted there. Reaching their objective 
after a long and difficult climb, the unit spread out around 
the hut. while the lieutenant clambered up on to the roof. 
Through a chink he saw five Germans asleep on the floor 
of the hovel, and signaled his men to attack. No quarter was 
given, and fifteen minutes later all the Ger- 
mans lay dead. Ammunition, documents and 
maps were taken by the Poles who returned 
to their base without loss. 

These Polish front-line soldiers in Italy 
recently had a series of distinguished visit- 
ors, among them General Jacob L. Devers 
of the United States Army, the guest of 
General Wladyslaw Anders, commanding 
the Polish Second Corps. 

Less than 500 feet from the most ad- 
vanced German units, visible in their moun- 
tain-side pillboxes, the two commanders re- 
viewed troops of the Lwow Brigade. They 
saw captured German loudspeakers by which 
the enemy had tried to confuse the uncon- 
querable Poles. Jokingly they told General 
Devers that the “stupid German propaganda 
broadcasts over the mechanism got on their 
nerves.” Germans in turn accused the Poles 
of “fighting with gangster-like methods.” 
However. it is the Germans who fight “with 
no holds barred.” General Devers learned 
that a group of these soldiers from the Lwow 
Brigade were almost blown to bits when 
they tried to bury a dead German found not 
far from their post. 

Coming up on the corpse, which had ob- 
viously lain there for some time, they were 
about to lift it, when one of them noticed a 
thin wire shining through the leaves strewn 
along the path. The wire led from beneath 
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Famed Polish Bugle Call 
Heralds Cassino Victory 


By The Associated Press. 
WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY, 
at the Hitler Line, Italy, May 19— 
A Polish bugler, standing before the 
grim ruins of Monte Cassino Ab- 
bey, sounded Poland's famous Hej- 
nal call today as the battle for Italy 
moved into a new phase. 

The call, which brought the Poles 
of Cracow to a successiul defense 
of their city against the Tartars in 
the thirteenth century, seemed to 
cling to the haze that drifted over 
Monastery Hill, while in the valley 
to the southwest the clatter of the 
powerful Eighth Army, surging up 
to the Hitler Line, provided an 
equally cheering sound for those 
who had seen the Allies frustrated 
or more than 


Sounding of the Hejnal from 
Monastery Hill was a signal that 
all was well with the Poles. 

The call is a weird, unfinished 
thing. The bugler who sounded it 
at Cracow was struck in the throat 
by an enemy arrow before he fin- 
ished, and the call ever since has 
been stopped on that broken note. 
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Polish heavy artillery on the Italian front. The shelter in the rear is called a “barrel of fun" 


by the soldiers. 


the body to a moss pile by the trail. The Germans had used 
even their own dead as booby-traps. 

When the Abbey was at last in the hands of the Polish 
Second Corps, General Anders, the Corps’ commanding ofh- 
cer, sent the following telegram to the Polish Commander 
in Chief: 

“God has given us victory. The Polish flag was hoisted 
over Cassino Monastery on May 18, 1944 at 10:20 a.ma We 
went through a hell of fire, with heavy losses 
and incredibly hard conditions of terrain, 
fighting against the best German detach- 
ments. Thanks to the heroism of the soldiers 
we were victorious. Their leaders inspired 
their men by their courage. Collaboration 
with the British could not have been better. 
Air support was excellent. After four days 
of fighting at Cassino and seven days’ at- 
tack, despite losses and terrible fatigue, the 
spirit and morale of the troops was of the 
highest. The losses of the Polish Second 
Corps do not affect its organization. Among 
those who gave their lives for our homeland 
were several senior officers—three lieuten- 
ant-colonels and two majors. One colonel 
and two lieutenant-colonels were wounded 
A large majority of the slightly wounded 
will soon return to the ranks. Long Live 
Poland !” 

A few days later, King George VI of 
England conferred the Order of the Bath 
upon General Anders, in recognition of the 
part played by the Polish commander and 
his troops in the Italian Campaign. The 52- 
year old general, a cavalry officer who has 
fought in both World Wars, has been wound- 
ed eight times. 
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GERMAN CRIMES AGAINST CHILDREN IN POLAND 


(Cotinued from page 3) 


F. Only 74 children had normal temperature, but even they 
were physically unfit. 


In Warsaw, the Pirquet test for incipient tuberculosis 
carried out in 1942-43 on children attending primary school 
and nurseries, showed a positive reaction in 42.5% of the 
cases. 


The disastrous effects of the German food control on the 
children are further intensified by an almost unbelievable 
shortage of clothing. Four years of war have completely 
exhausted pre-war stocks of clothes. 


In consequence, thousands of children, both in town and 
country, are unable to leave théir homes in winter and—in 
homes where there is no fuel—do not even leave their beds, 
as more often than not they have no clothes to put on their 
cold little bodies, nor even a blanket to cover themselves. 


In addition to these deplorable food and clothing conditions 
the people of Poland are suffering yet another calamity—the 
enormous shortage of living quarters brought about by the 
deportation of more than half a million people and their 
transfer to poorer districts. where three and four families 
with a number of children are often forced to live in one 
small, cold room. 


“There are families among the Polish population of Socha- 
czew, where the children are unable to leave their beds, as 
they have no clothes to put on their backs. There are apart- 
ments, where water pours in through the ceiling in rainy 
weather. Often there are no beds and the people have to sleep 
on litters or simply on the floor. There is a terrible shortage 
of linen, blankets, clothing. shoes—in a word, the people are 
living in appalling conditions. 

“In the Krosno district groups of children up to the age of 
12 were found living in old, derelict cottages, completely unfit 
for human habitation; these children were practically naked. 
as only the older girls had thin, threadbare dresses and the 
boys wore some undefined garments, resembling trousers, 
while the younger ones clung to each other, shivering with 
cold, sitting on litters or kitchen stoves, still slightly warm 
from being heated for the morning meal.” 


Quite frequently, especially in larger towns, exceptionally 
healthy children between the ages of 10 and 12 disappea! 
suddenly on their way to school, in crossing the street. of 
on the trains and nothing more is heard of them. 


Inquires are in vain—but it is a proved fact that healthy 
Polish children are being used in German field hospitals for 
blood transfusions. Obviously they are not sent there of the 
free will of their parents—so how do they get there? No 
proper treatment is given them that they may regain the 
blood they have given to save other lives—they are cast aside 
to die, worn and useless rags. 

Man-hunts are carried out in trains. railway stations, local 
markets and in the streets, frequently in entire districts of 
a town. Thus a mother running to a shop to get food for 
her little ones, or searching the shops for a few potatoes of 
cereals—may be arrested on the spot. What happens to the 
children, of whom she is often the sole guardian—is of no 
concern to the Germans. 

Often. if a child is adopted by strangers, it gets into un- 
suitable company, is exploited and overburdened by hard work 
that it is made to do in exchange for food and, not infre- 
quently, it is sent out to beg or peddle. 

The sight of these small ragamuffins, barefooted and halt 
naked, shivering with cold, singing hymns in the streets. 
kneeling for hours on the wet ground, or else crying out 
cautiously ‘“‘Cigarettes—matches—saccharine,” etc., is heart- 
rending. 

The number of these vagabond children is growing daily. 
Their fathers have either been deported to forced labor in the 
Reich or are imprisoned or missing, their mothers have met 
a similar fate or are absorbed with full-time work, forced to 
leave home for the whole day to earn the wherewithal to 
support their families-—-so the children are left to fend for 
themselves. 

These are the circumstances in which all child welfare 
centers, orphanages and poor-houses are being closed and at 
the same time—-a frequent occurrence of late—these homeless 
children of the streets, from 7 to 12 years old, are arrested 
and kept in prison on charges of illegal trading and vagrancy. 
A further triumph of German pedagogy ! 


ON A 


(Continued from page 7) 


circumstances. I wonder if the people at home also make 
that sign? I shall soon know. 
“Land! Towns, hills and villages pass beneath us—we 


must be getting close. Is my parachute properly fixed? 
Strange that I am not frightened, only happy. I am going 
home, I shall be able. at long last, to help my people in 
Poland—those heroes and heroines who have withstood so 
much for so long. I shall see Wilno and the forests above 
her—but those forests will not be the happy hunting-grounds 
of my youth, they may have to be my hiding place from the 
enemy. It will be dangerous, but 1 shall enjoy meeting the 
enemy again. There are so many things I have to avenge. 
I don’t enjoy killing, but everyone that I shall kill will be 
one less to bully and murder my people. 

“Get ready! ... we are nearly there. Steady! I must keep 
steady. I must not think. just act as instructed. The pilot 
is speaking as he twists the plane round trying to find the 
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SECRET, MISSEON 


Jandmark—just one word ‘Polska’ . . . so we have arrived! 
I’m home! This is Poland! Down there is my home, my 
school, the forest and the small lake behind the church—the 
university, the Cathedral—Hanka! Oh, my dearest, are you 
there? Can you hear me calling you as I have called you in 
my heart for nearly 5 years? I have kept my promise. I 
am coming back to you. Somehow I will let you know that 
I have come back to fight, to hasten the time when all the 
things you and I dreamt of and planned, will come true. 

“Get prepared! ... we are circling round and round, and 
the pilot is pointing to the landmark, which I recognize. 
I hope no one has seen the plane. WE’RE GOING DOWN 
... In a few seconds I must jump. jump into the cold, black 
night. My parachute is ready, my dagger in my belt, all pre- 
pared. The pilot is smiling. the sign for me to jump. The 
greatest moment in my life, and I must not fail. Steady! 
God grant that my feet may walk on Polish soil, and that 
when I next return it will be to free Polish soil. Bless my 
secret mission !” 


BEREK JOSELEWICZ, JEWISH FIGHTER FOR POLISH FREEDOM 


: (Continued from page 11) 
for Polish freedom. The following appeal was published in 
the official Gaseta Warszawska: 


“Hear ye, children of Israel. Those who carry God Al- 
mighty in their hearts and wish to help their country—which 
everyone should do—have an opportunity to do so now. 
Those who wish to achieve freedom and to be worthy of 
this freedom, let them fight for their country, so long as they 
have a drop of blood in them.” The appeal ends: “Awaken 
as lions and leopards. And though we may not taste this 
happiness ourselves. our children will live in peace and free- 
dom, and will not roam the world like wild animals.” 

The creation of an army unit almost overnight was not 
rare in those days. The shoemaker hero of Warsaw, Kilinski. 
without a cent for equipment or weapons, managed to gather 
1.780 men in three days, to get them to the camp at Raszyn, 
and in five weeks to train and throw them into battle. Of 
course, armies organized in such haste had all the defects 
of insurgent organizations, but by the same token had all 
their good points, 

_The Jewish community's reply to the moving appeals of 
Kosciuszko and Berek was the enlistment of large numbers 
of Jewish volunteers anxious to offer their country their most 
Precious possession—their own lives. 

On October 6, the Supreme National Council ordered the 
Finance Minister to pay Joselewicz—a colonel in the light 
cavalry—3,000 guldens. There was not much time to organ- 
ize and train the Jewish legionaires, for after a few weeks, 
the victorious Russian offensive began. The Russian army 
attacked Praga. The regular Polish troops retreated across 
the river to Warsaw, burning the bridge on the Vistula 
behind them. On November 4th, occurred the massacre of 
Praga, a tragic moment in the history of the Insurrection. 
Suvorov, who commanded the Russian troops. took his re- 
venge on the militia and the civilian population. slaughtering 
thousands of old people, women and children. The Russians 
also massacred Jews, perhaps out of revenge for their par- 
ticipation in the defense of Praga. For Berek’s regiment had 
remained at its post. The commander himself. wounded. es- 
caped from the field of battle. and after many adventures, 
made his way to Galicia. 

Thirty-six years later, a deputy in the French Parliament, 
Salverte, answering the anti-Semitic attacks of M. de Mon- 
tigny, referred to the deeds of Berek and his soldiers. “After 
Kosciuszko's fall.” he declared, “the Polish patriots made 
their last stand in Warsaw. The suburb of Praga covered by 
the Jewish regiment, was taken by storm. Everyone died by 
the sword. The following day a whole regiment was found 
in eternal sleep on the fortifications. Not a single soldier fled 
from the call of death. Those men deserved to be called 
Frenchmen.” (Le Moniteur Universel, December 6, 1830). 

In 1795 Berek Joselewicz was living in Lwow, where he 
Was liked and respected by both Jews and non-Jews. Like 
all Poles, Berek was convinced that Polish soldiers in exile 
were the beating hearts of a country under foreign domina- 
tion. On September 15, 1796 he approached the Austrian 
government with a proposal to create a Jewish volunteer 
corps of from six to eight thousand soldiers. To this petition 
the government of Vienna replied in the negative. 


As soon as Berek heard that Polish legions were being 
formed in Italy, he made his way to Milan and then at the 
summons of General Dabrowski, the Polish commander-in- 
chief, to Rome. where he was made an officer of the First 
Legion. 

Despite their disappointment at the successive peace trea- 
ties made by Napoleon, the Poles never gave up hope of 
returning to free Poland. But the road was still to be very 
long and very hard. It led through Milan, Rome, Spain and 
San Domingo. 

Berek fought with the first legion in Northern Italy on the 
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Trebbia and at Novi. He was wounded in the second battle 
of Novi. In 1800 when the Italian legions were being 
formed, Berek was assigned to a new legion under Kniazie- 
Wicz. 

Following the Treaty of Luneville, Berek was sent to 
Tuscany with his regiment. In 1802 Berek left the Polish 
army to become, one year later, a captain of dragoons in the 
newly forming Hanoverian Legion. Soon after he was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor and generously rewarded 
for his previous services. 

When news of Napoleon's occupation of Poland and the 
formation by Dabrowski of new legions in Poznan became 
known, Berek left Italy and again rallied to the national colors. 
On the list of officers of the cavalry regiment in the third 
legion, drawn up in Gniezno on May 23, 1807, Berek ap- 
peared as a captain with the rank of squadron commander. 
After the peace of Tilsit and the formation of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, Berek joined the regular army of the new state with 
his regiment. He took part in many battles and for his 
courage and gallantry was decorated with the Virtuti Militari. 

How well-regarded Berek was by his contemporaries is 
shown by the fact that he was accepted by the free masons’ 
lodge “United Brother Poles” and by a section of the “Grand 
Orient de France.” as a “brother of high degree.” while his 
superior, Colonel Turno, was entered an apprentice. In the 
lodge, Berek found himself in the company of General Aksa- 
mitowski, Major Hornowski, and Prince Jozef Poniatowski 
himself. 

In 1809, during the Austrian attack upon the Duchy of 
Warsaw. Berek’s unit formed part of the vanguard of the 
column heading for Osieck and Zelechow. During his stay 
in the parish house of the village of Serokomla, Berek learned 
that Hungarian hussars were in the vicinity. Wishing to 
force the enemy beyond the Wieprz River, he began to pur- 
sue them. The hussars retreated across the river. Berek, 
however, in his great enthusiasm moved too far away from 
his regiment. The hussars surrounded and cut him down. 

Berek Joselewicz's heroic death caused general sorrow. 
The Polish people never forgot the valiant colonel. At Kock, 
where he died, a mound was built in his honor, and songs 
were sung in praise of his deeds. 

On December 2, 1809, in the Saski Palace in Warsaw, a 
solemn meeting of the Royal Society of Friends of Science 
was held in honor of the victorious Polish army. The mect- 
ing was opened by the Society’s President, Stanislaw Staszyc. 
Then, Stanislaw Potocki, Chairman of the Council of State, 
rose to pay tribute to the hero’s memory in the following 
words: “Valiant Colonel! Thy death has saddened us. Thy 
comrades in arms have avenged thee, but who will take thy 
place? - Our country will ever remember that thou wert first 
to set an example of bravery to thy people, that thou incar- 
nated the figures of old heroes, whose death was mourned 
by the daughters of Zion.” 

The Monitor Warszawski of June 19 wrote: “Here is the 
first Polish Jew who set his co-religionists an example of 
heroic service for his country.” 

On June 23, 1810 the Council of Ministers submitted to 
Frederick-August, Grand Duke of Warsaw, a project to 
grant an annual pension to the bereaved family of Berek 
Joselewicz. The project was accepted by the Grand Duke 
and the sum of 1.800 guldens set aside annually for Berek’s 
widow and son. 

In free Poland most Polish cities had a street named after 
the Jewish hero. In Kock, near the spot where Berek Josele- 
wicz fell for his country, a statue was erected to him. In 
1929, Poland named a trade school in Wilno “The Berek 
Joselewicz Trade School.” 

Berek Joselewicz never forswore the faith of his fathers, 
never sought to hide the fact that he was a Jew. He was 
able to reconcile within himself the love, devotion and patrio- 
tism of both a Pole and a Jew. 


